BEGINNINGS OF FICTION

their squaws, and papooses, would not be very interesting to
the present race of American readers/' To Bristcd, as to most
contemporaries, it seemed impossible for the novel to flourish
in a country which had no aristocracy, no distinct classes of
society, no wide range of poverty and wealth, no legendary
and semi-legendary lore like that of the English-Scottish
border.

A genuine task challenged the American imagination
before any considerable body of fiction could be achieved
Whatever man of genius might appear, there was still the
problem of reaching a public taught that fiction belonged to
the Old World, fact to the New; taught to look for the
pleasures of the imagination on the soil where they had long
existed and to which even the most self-conscious and polit-
ically independent American had been accustomed to look
back with admiration, with some vague nostalgia of the spirit.
Yet at the very moment when Bristed wrote, national passions
were awake which within a half-dozen years had not only
elicited a great romancer but had shown a popular imagina-
tion unexpectedly prepared for him* Out of such emotions
come, in the proper ages, ballads and epic lays. In the United
States, though prose fiction was the form at hand, the narra-
tives were all romantic, and the literary process but repeated
the processes of romantic ages. As in medieval France there
were three matters of romance,

De France, et de Bretagne, et de Rome la grant,

so in the United States there were also three: the Revolution,
the Settlement, and the Frontier,

The Revolutionary generation had been an age of myth-
making, Washington, for instance, to his very face was
apotheosized by his followers with a passion of language that
notoriously embarrassed him* Almost before his bones were
cold appeared Mason Locke Weems's astounding tract, mis-